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I enclose check for subscription to Tui 


.. The De- 


cember issue which I have just received 


Excuance for another year. 


has been worth 10 times the subscription 
price to me with funds to reinvest... a 
great help in bearing out some of my 
convictions or correcting them. I believe 
there never was a time when funds could 
be invested with as much safety, and a 


good return as at present. 


T. M. W. 


WICHITA, KAN. 

The price control authorities never 
sought a rigid freezing of prices; all that 
Leon Henderson aimed at, if I recall cor 
rectly the original purpose of the anti- 
inflation enterprise, was to exercise some 
control. Commodity price charts seem to 
reflect a measure of success, but hardly a 
day passes without mention in the news 
papers of one or more “permitted” in- 
creases. Add together enough of such 
“permissions” and you have rising mar- 
kets, a bit jerky, true, but revealing that 
the law of supply and demand is as difh- 
cult as ever to saddle and ride. People 
who would like to control everything by 
government rule may find a lesson or two 
in war-time prices—mainly that it can’t 
be done, or even halt done. 

<3. €s..4.. 


CHATHAM, N. J. 
While I own only a single stock, 127 
shares of the —— Corporation, 
I look for the quotation in newspaper 


tabulations every day. It is somehow re 
assuring to see that other people own, 
buy or sell the stock. I found a personal 
interest in your December article about the 
test made in Lancaster, Pa. to discover 
whether readers go into the stock price 
section of local publications. Seems to me 
that anyone who ever has owned even one 
share or one bond wants prices where he 
can find them easiest, in his paper. 


..P.. Ft. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 

Your magazine laid a finger several 
months ago on a phase of the railroad 
business that caught my interest. This 
dealt with railroad ability to reduce debt 
by applying war earnings—an obvious de- 
velopment, it might now be said, but at 
that time an idea for a rail stockholder to 
ponder and watch. Now, debt reduction 
is going ahead with considerable momen- 
tum—the Southern Railway among others 
taking action while the goose is hanging 
high. Equities in a lot of properties are 
beginning to promise far more than seemed 
possible in the 1930's, 


CARLISLE, PA. 
It is a reliet to find the favorable 
side of the free enterprise system embla- 
zoned on the sky, so to speak, in so 
simply factual an array of printing as your 
articles about old-established dividend pay- 
ing common stocks have been laying be- 
fore the eyes of readers. I know (and you 
editors know) that the average person 





Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


blinks when someone tries to interest 
him in free enterprise as a concept. Four 
dollar economic words bounce off the 
brain’s surface. But just say, “These cor- 
porations have gone straight along creat- 
ing goods and services for you and your 
fathers and grandfathers for 50 to 90 
years, and making a profit most of the 
time,’ and anyone can see what the roots 
of such corporations are cemented into. 
That's the power of plain fact, “ex” high 
faultin’ theory. 

That’s the kind of information, too, 
which could have results, if widely dis- 
seminated, in convincing war workers and 
others with flush earnings just now that 
stocks of strong corporations would sup- 
plement War Bond purchases in giving 
them resources against unseen happenings 
after the war ends. , 

B..F.. te. 


JERSEY CITY, N. j. 

... Along with some millions of others, 
I seldom feel certain of anything any more. 
Nevertheless, I have lately approached that 
comfortable state of mind in one respect, 
namely, in regard to my modest stock in- 
vestments. Investments, let me repeat; and 
a ray of confidence in past judgment— 
perhaps to be credited to conservative ad- 
Visers in great part—shines when I can 
note that every stock I own was included 
in your lists of sturdy dividend payers 
over long periods, Such articles as those 
in your last two numbers were, by them- 
selves, worth the subscription cost for a 
year, with something over. 

CG. St. i Bs 
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NTRODUCING the theme of this 

discussion, it should be said that cer- 
tain arbitrary restrictions are applied to 
it. Only investment in equities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange is in- 
volved. Speculation in its accepted sense 
(purchases made with the intent of real- 
izing a capital gain in cash) is not con- 
cerned in the argument. Again, only 
investment for the purpose of attaining 
long-range growth of capital is consid- 
ered. Dividend income is by-passed. 

The discussion is limited to the per- 
formance of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change in 1942 and, for parallel and 
contrast, in 1934 which was not unlike 
1942 In certain respects. Such an ap- 
proach permits stocks to be viewed 
simply as securities—evidences of prop- 
erty. For the most part securities of 
old-established corporations are dealt 
with. To examine stocks without tak- 
ing dividends into account may seem 
like begging an important question, but 
see, further along, how dividends ap- 
parently refuse to be kept out of the 
background! 

Capital growth as an investment goal 
has attained a significant place in per- 
sonal and institutional finance during 
these last two years, especially in this 
last war year, because of the burdens 
created by taxes on income. The pros- 
pect is for more of the same. Income 
to be taxed is less attractive to many in- 


vestors than an equivalent of that in- 








Do 
The“Averages 
Aid or Hinder 
The Average 

Investor? 
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come contained in an increased market 
value of securities in which money is 
invested. That is the setting within 
which the use of common stock “aver- 


ages” is to be weighed. 
A Moot Question 


Is the employment of an index of 
average prices, such as the 46-year-old 
industrial average of Dow, Jones & Co., 
of real, practical advantage to investors 
in selecting stocks for capital growth ? 

The question may still be asked even 
after a broad afhrmative answer is ac- 
cepted: certainly the movement of a 
comprehensive price index discloses the 


tendency of stock prices, and, therefore, 


it is an aid to investors. An average 
price, reflecting past performance of 
representative stocks, acts to guide de 
cisions in regard to expected future per 
formance of prices. But after that gen 
eralization is granted, what furtner 
reliance may the investor for capital 
growth have in the averages in the proc 
ess of selecting common stocks for his 
purpose ? 

The reply may be made more effec 
tively in statistics than in words. Ex 
amination of Table I and II throws 
light on the problem if not fully illumi 
nating it. It will show that, beyond re 
Hecting the general price tendency of 
industrial common stocks on the Stock 
Exchange for more than half—the latter 
half—of 1942, the movement of the 
“averages” was of not much use to the 
investor for capital growth. Too close 
attention to an index, by itself, could 
easily influence such an investor to neg 
lect weightier matters in choosing 
stocks. 

In preparing the tabular studies, price 
movements from the lowest levels of 
1942 to the final prices of the year were 
noted without reference to the stocks, 
themselves; that is, the larger advances 
of Table I and the relative small gains 
of Table Il were first set down before 
the stocks to which they applied were 
filled in. It may be said, in’ passing, 
that the writer found considerable sur 


prise over the names of certain issues 








that scored only small gains in the year 
in which much financial market pub 
licity was directed toward them. Air 
craft manufacturing company shares, 
for example; also copper mining and 
individual steel issues. 

The industrial index was faithful to 
the trust imposed in it as guide in one 
important respect—all the stocks in the 
two comprehensive lists had some re 
covery from the year’s bottom prices. 
That the Dow, Jones & Co. index was 
effective from April 28 onward in fore- 
shadowing the general course of prices 
is seen in the fact that more than half of 
the 18 issues of Table I ended the year 
at or near their maximum prices of 
1942. But it is obvious from comparison 
of prices in the two tables that the in- 
dustrial average, alone, would have been 
a weak reed to lean upon in selecting 
issues endowed with qualities to pro- 
mote capital growth. 

Reply to Critics 

If the criticism should be made that, 
by tracing stock prices over a stretch 
between bottoms and tops in a year that 
happened to experience a rather general 
forward from 


movement Spring to 


Winter, an artificial case is set up 
against the averages as strong aid to in- 
vestment, the offsetting answer is easy. 
True, the Dow, Jones industrial index 
marked the year’s minimum of g2.92 in 
the Spring; thereafter recovery * to 
around 105 occurred in a short period, 
with a later upturn to nearly 120. More- 
over, more than a few market research 
men and chartists found reason for con- 
fident prediction in industrial and mili- 
tary developments of the Summer that 
Q2.92 would prove to be the year’s low. 
They could go further. When United 
Nations aggressiveness in the South Pa- 
cific began to develop in August, re- 
search men and chartists had grounds 
to anticipate an Autumn recovery of 
prices. But these items did not tell a 
complete investment story. 


Index-reading proved to be accurate 


¥ 


Table I 
Exhibit of Stzable Price Advances 
Advance 
Ranges of 1942. from Low 
High Low Last to Last 
Air Reduction.. 413% 29'%% 3934 10% 


American Can 56% 71% 15% 
Amer. Tob. B.. 5034 34% 43 84 
Case: (J... I.) 1d 543 *23%4 
Caterpillar T 42% 30 41 *1] 


Celanese 293 IS 284% *13% 
Chrysler 70'4 43% 67% 24 
Corn Products. 38 494% 55% 13% 


Dow Chemical. 1341 95 33 *38 


Firestone T & R 26% 13% 26% *13% 
Gen. Electric 30% 21% 30% *9 

General Foods.. 40% 23% 35% 11% 
General Motors. 44% 30 4434 *14% 
Goodrich Pai 13 20% *13% 
Inter. Harvester 61 40 59% *19% 
MonsantoChem. 91 66 8644 22% 
Penney (J. C.). 82 56% 81 *24Y, 


Union Carbide. 83 58 81 23 


*Closed 1942 dealings at or near highest prices 
of the year. 


Table II 
Exhibit of Slight Price Advances 


Advance 


Ranges of 1942 from Low 


High Low Last to Last 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. 43 35, 37 ly, 
Am. Roll. Mills 12 94%, 10% % 
Gen. Am. Trans. 4634 35 374% «2 
Grumman Air.. 14% 9% 104% 1% 
Inter. Shoe 32 26 28% 2% 
Kennecott Cop.. 374% 26% 29 2% 
Kresge (S. S.). 22% 17 18% 1% 
Mack Trucks 3534 26% 28 1% 
Macy (R.H.).. 214% 17% 19% 1% 
N. Y. Air Brake 324% 23% 26 2% 
Republic Steel 19 13% 14 Ye 
Sperry Corp. 31% 21% 24 2% 
Switt & Co. 25 20 227 2% 
United Aircraft 36% 23% 25% 1% 
Union Tank Car 30 214% 24 2Y, 
Un. Eng. & F’dy. 35 25% 25% 46 
U. S. Steel 5534 444, 47% 3 
Vanadium Corp. 207, 1444 15% % 


in both particulars. Yet, as demon- 


strated among many common. stocks 
studied by investors for capital growth 
signs, many individual issues touched 
their bottoms at dates distant from the 
day when 92.92 was recorded by Dow, 
Jones & Co. For example, General Mo- 
tors made its 1942 minimum price in 
January, as did Chrysler also. General 
American Transport touched its low in 


September, General Electric in April 


and J. C. Penney on May 1. Republic 
Steel sold lower on September 11 than 
on any other day of the year. 

When the relationship between an 
index of general prices and that index 
as considered in reference to an indi- 
vidual stock’s price is scanned, the rea- 
son becomes evident why investment is 
stressed here. The investor for capital 
growth seeks to buy as “cheaply” as he 
can, meaning in the trough of price 
fluctuations. The downward progress 
of a common stock index puts him on 
the watch for a buying opportunity. 
That is why in Tables I and II, 1942 
fluctuations are presented from lowest 
to last of the year. The Dow, Jones in- 
dustrial average minimum of 92.92, 
with its recovery of the subsequent six 
weeks, gave him a hint about the broad 
price drift, but did it act at all to re- 
place discretion and judgment in the 
selection of the growth-stocks he 


wanted? Hardly. 
Trader's Position 

The same deduction would not neces- 
sarily apply to a short-term, or even a 
longer-term, trader for capital gain; for 
his requirements are far more flexible 
than the investor’s, and decisions based 
on the tendency of the “averages” could 
be satisfactory to his purpose even 
though resultant capital gains on indi- 
vidual trades were relatively small. He 
could at any time make “another trade,” 
in another stock, or in several of them, 
and still follow the averages. The in- 
vestor, contrariwise, buys at a price he 
reasons to be favorable in order to stand 
by his purchase for an indeterminate 
period. 

Last year the Dow, Jones industrial 
average covered a range of 26.48 
“points” (high 119.40, low 92.92). In 
1934, a year of quiet periods, with slight 
fluctuations for weeks at a time, the 
range was practically the same 
27.35 “points” (high 111.93, low 84.58). 
After this narrow 


passing through 


(continued on page 16) 
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N October 16, 


Roosevelt signed the McLaugh- 


1942, President 
lin Bill C(HR7121) which now becomes 
a law of the land until 1945, or longer 
if it proves as workable as its sponsors 
anticipate. Although passage of the 
bill went virtually unnoticed by many 
in the financial community, it may 
well be that this little publicized leg- 
islation will revolutionize reorganiza- 
tion technique if, indeed, it does not 
presage a new philosophy in railroad 
financing, 

Briefly, the McLaughlin Act permits 
any solvent railroad to effect, among 
other 


things,*** “postponements or 


modifications of debt, interest, rent, 
and maturities”***provided it has ob- 
tained assents or acceptances from hold- 
ers of 25 per cent of the specific claim 
or claims affected. With such assents 
it may then file its proposed plan with 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 






By. 


PENNSY!EVANIA R, R, GENDREAL 


The LC.C. before approving the plan 
must, of course, find it to be in the 
public interest, financially sound and 
feasible. It must further find that the 
altered charges will be sufficiently cov- 
ered by probable future earnings to 
preclude subsequent insolvency. These 
are virtually the same standards of ap- 
proval which the LC.C. applies to Sec- 
tion 77 reorganizations now before 
it. 


75 Per Cent Assents 


If the petitioning corporation pro- 
gresses its plan successfully through 
the LC.C., it must then obtain assents 
from holders of at least 75 per cent of 
the specific claim or claims affected, 
including at least 60 per cent of the 
This done, the 


claims of each class. 


plan is presented to a special court pre- 


A STATY 
NEW yy 
THE 





TE OPENS 
STAS FoR 
RAILROADS 


UGENE S. BROOKS 


sided over by three judges having ju- 
risdiction in the proceedings. With 
this judicial triumvirate rests the final 
decision which shall be binding on all 
parties. 

Thus, is passed another milestone 
on the road of corporate reorganiza- 
tions. Prior to the depression, the or- 
thodox procedure was “foreclosure” of 
“sale” of the 


a debtor property and 


assets to a new company at an “upset 


price.” The new company then issued 
its own securities in the satisfaction of 
the old claims, usually to the extent of 
the “upset price.” Subsequently, in 
1933 the National Bankruptcy Act was 
famous “Sec- 


amended by the now 


tion 77.” That amendment was 


designed to “permit reorganization 


without foreclosure” by seeking a 


“Composition” of the various claims 
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and, wherever feasible, 


debtor in possession of the 
In 1g38 the Act was again temporarily 
amended by Chapter XV (Chandler 
Act) which expired in 1ggo. The pres 
McLaughlin Act 


the same as_ the predecessor act 


ent is substantially 
but 
with one notable exception. It greatly 
facilitates the handling of one specific 
claim without implying a revamping 


of the entire capital structure. 


Under Old Methods 


Formerly if a railroad) (or any 


debtor corporauon ) found itself un 


able to meet a maturing obligation or 
interest coupon within the prescribed 
grace period, the entire enterprise was 
adjudged and 


bankrupt accordingly 


the appointment of a receiver was 


sought for the protection of all credi 


tors. Then followed protracted periods of 


costly litigation during which all classes 
of security holders suffered to varying 
connection, the 


this case 


history ot the Missouri Pacitic R.R. is 


degrees. In 


interesting. 

After many years of satisfactory op 
erations, this major trunk line fell a 
victim to the depression in 1932, when 
it earned only about half its annual 
fixed charges. However, its real prob- 
lem arose on May 1, 1933, when it was 


confronted with a $34,584,000 under- 


lving bond maturity. Seriously def 
cient in liquid resources, the road was 
powerless to meet the claim. Further 
more, there was then no_ legislation 
which would allow the road to deal 
with this claim individually and com 
pel any recalcitrant minority to be gov- 
erned by the decision of the major 
ity, as provided by the McLaughlin 
Act. In this case the inability to meet 
a principal payment ef $34,580,000 pre- 
cipitated a bankruptcy involving over 


half 


a total capitalization of 


a billion dollars in funded debt, 


more than 
$587,000,000 and affecting some eight- 


een different classes of security holders. 


leaving the 


property. 


Nearly ten years have elapsed since 
the foregoing event occurred, vet the 
Missouri Pacific is still in the hands 
of the courts and the litigation con- 
What of the cost? 
Iy4l 


unpaid to bondholders amounted to 


tinues. 


Up to the 


end ot the interest accrued and 


more than $150,000,000, or nearly 5 


times the face amount of the issue 


originally involved. Incidentally, this 
property earned all fixed charges 1.20 
times in 1ggt and approximately 2.5 


1G42. 
On May 1, f943, an important East- 


times in 


ern carrier will be confronted with a 
maturity problem similar to that fac- 
ing the Missouri Pacific a decade ago. 
However, bankruptcy in this instance 
does not appear even a remote pros- 
pect, thanks to the relief provided un- 


der the McLaughlin Act. The 


Is NOW seeking, if it does not already 


road 


hold, the necessary 25 per cent assents 
to permit proposing its plan to the 
Le. 
Gradual Reduction 
Under this proposal the carrier 


would pay 1o per cent of the maturing 
principal in cash with the balance ex- 
tended for twenty years at the prevail- 
ing interest rate. In addition to con- 
tinuing all existing rights and liens of 
the extended balance, it would further 
be protected by a strong sinking fund 
equivalent to 6623 per cent of the an- 
The 


strong 


nual consolidated net income. 


extended bond with such a 
sinking fund provision is assuredly of 
better than average merit. 

Successful consummation of — this 
plan would insure continuity of in- 
come with the extended obligation, 
providing holders with a better security 
Thus, it is con- 


than that now held. 


fidently expected, a major difficulty 
will be averted and a new reorganiza- 
tion technique established, 

It is the matter of the maturity ex- 
carries with 


tension in this case that 


it the implication of a changing philo 
ophy in corporate financing. 
If an 


evaluate the financial well-being of 


Englishman were asked t 


contemporary he would characteristi 
cally reply with some such statement 
as “He’s worth so-and-so many pounds 
a vear.” The same inquiry addressed 


to an American would elicit the re 


sponse that “he’s a millionaire” or 
some similar measure of dollar worth. 
In one instance “income” is the ac 
cepted basis in appraising worth; in 
this country, the measure is the extent 
of capital or assets which produce the 


income. 


A Parallel 

Capital vs. income, as per a not too 
remote parallel: witness the collapse 
of many real estate mortgage compa 
nies in the metropolitan area, as well 
as the dismal fate of numberless Build 
ing and Loan Associations throughout 
the country, in the last depression. Ti 
a large measure these insolvencies were 
not ascribable to a failure to meet in- 
terest payments but to an inability to 
fully 


due. A logical outgrowth of this ex- 


discharge the principal when 
perience was the popular F.H.A. type 
of loan today. These mortgages beai 
no stated maturity date but are regu- 


larly 


payments of principal running concur- 


amortized obligations with re 


rently with interest. Thus, the fixed 
maturity hazard on a large segment 
of corporate debt has been minimized 
if not eliminated. 

The same basic philosophy of ac 
cepting “income” as the foundation of 
worth is epitomized in the various re- 
organization plans now being promul- 
gated by the LC.C. This bureau, in 
developing prospective capitalizations 
for bankrupt properties has shown vir- 
tually no regard for property values. 
Instead, “normal” or “average” earn 
ing power is the determinant factor. 
Such earning power, capitalized at a 


(continued on page 12) 
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Departure from Auction Market Practice 
to Meet Conditions of These Times 
in Spectal Situations Comes 
fo an Anniversary 


This month rounds out a year 
since the “Special Offering” method 
for distributing large blocks of rela- 
tively inactive stocks on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange was 
introduced. A novel departure from 
ordinary auction market procedure, 
the special offering at a fixed price 
and with a sales commission paid 
solely by the seller, has attracted 
nation-wide attention and study. It 
has benefited many large holders of 
securities estates, endowment 

PECIAL Offerings, as an adjunct 

of the auction market, became effec- 
tive on the New York Stock Exchange 
on February 16 last year. The initial 
transaction occurred on February 19. 
Since that day 69 special offerings have 
been completed successfully under the 
guidance of thirty-two Stock Exchange 
firms. The money value of such sales 
down to date has been $23,327,155. 

Such an aggregate is small when com- 
pared with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars of auction market transactions. 
Special offerings, it should be noted, 
comprise sales of large blocks of stocks, 
usually several thousand shares, which 
Stock Exchange authorities find can- 
not be quickly absorbed in the auction 
market without chance of affecting the 
issue's price unfavorably by — sheer 
weight at times when ordinary buying 
is light. 


But sales performance, in citing the 


funds, and individuals ... when a 
need for immediate conversion of 
such holdings into cash arose. It has 
served to redistribute these hold- 
ings among investors, widening the 
ownership of American industry. 

The following article is a sym- 
postum of views about the results 
of Spectal Offerings, gathered from 
participating brokers and technical 
observers of the listed market's new 
departure. On Page 14 details of all 
the Special Offerings of 1942 are 
presente d. 


sizable totals involved, paints only half 
the picture. The other half involves use 
of the brush to depict public acceptance 
of “special” sales, as an adjunct of the 
150-vear-old auction market, and_ the 
advantages for the public which are 
comprised therein. Shall we consider 
the subject in these two divisions? 

A bit of background may be useful 
in approaching the theme. During the 
1y20's and the forepart of the 1930’s, 
there was a broad, ready market for 
most, if not all, listed stocks. Distribu 
tions of large blocks could usually be 
put through by following the ordinary 
auction method. In those years, of 
course, liquidation was seldom done 
at an established price; the sales were 
made in a fluctuating market and the 
seller was content with an average price 
received for so-many thousands of 
shares. The point is that special sales 


were not considered by the Stock Ex- 


change management in those years be 
cause they were not necessary. 
Subsequent to 1933 and 1934, when 
laws were enacted at Washington which 
applied new regulations to dealings in 
securities, the character of the auction 
market changed. The change was not 
attributable entirely to law, it may be 
said; economic conditions resultant from 
a prolonged business depression — in- 
jected influence into the © securities 
market changed. The change was not 
hesitant. Wide “quotes” became the 
order of the day among issues which 
previously had been at least moderately 


active. Transactions dwindled. 


Handicaps 


Obviously, such a situation must re- 
act unfavorably in more than one direc- 
tion, as affecting the investing public 
and brokers. Investors who had ac- 
quired substantial holdings with the ex- 
pectation that the old-time marketabil 
ity of their stocks would always prevail 
were handicapped when need arose to 
transfer money from one issue to an- 
other, or when the exchange of securi- 
ties for cash was desired without delay 
and price sacrifice. Brokers stood with 
partially idle marketing services which 
they naturally desired to keep active. 

In 1940 and 1941, this effectual dead 
lock became uncomfortable, indeed, for 
all concerned when Great Britain ap- 
peared on the scene with large blocks 
of listed stocks to sell in order to raise 
cash for the war effort. 

Through these years a growing call 
for improved marketability was swelled 
by a rising urgency for liquidating fa 
cilities on the part of estates with in 
heritance taxes to meet. True, large dis 


tributions of New York Stock Exchange 


vi 








listed stocks were permitted off the 
Board, in the form of “secondary offer- 
ings.” 

In case of the earlier “secondaries,” it 
will be recalled, the matter of price 
was frequently irksome both to owners 
of stocks to sell and to the participat- 
ing brokers and dealers. The bare rumor 
of an impending offering frequently 
brought about a dip in the price of the 
stock concerned. Offerings, on occasion, 
were held in abeyance until the price 
recovered its poise. An improved market 
worked to stabilize 


technique soon 


prices, but what was required for the 


f all 


providing — for 


advantage concerned was a 


method distributions 
through the facilities of the Exchange it- 
self at a fixed price for blocks too large 
for the auction market to absorb with 


dispatch. 


Change of Rules 


Came then in the 


consequence of 
logical need of more flexible procedure 
on the Stock Exchange—the adaptation 
of existing machinery to altered times 
—a change in Stock Exchange rules, 
providing for special offerings. In this 
connection, no reviewer of the course of 
evolution on the Exchange would fail 
to record the sympathetic and helpful 
cooperation of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission with the Exchange's 
authorities in applying plan and method 
to a new market departure of wide 
scope and great usefulness. 

Now, an idea may be inducted into 
an old institution easily enough, but to 
make it work is something else. Con- 
siderable experimental effort accom 
panied early special offerings and, de- 
spite the success which has accompanied 
them, brokers are still learning ways to 
promote flexibility in their handling. 
Some time was required to discover, for 
one thing, that the technique which 
had long been effective in the sale of a 
new offering of securities could be ap- 


plied to the re-sale of listed stocks. The 


point may be well worth illustrating. 

When a distributing house is en- 
trusted by a corporation with the task 
of offering a new bond or stock issue, 
the house informs its associates and the 
list of dealers with whom it cooperates 
about the forthcoming transaction, the 
character of the issue, its size, and so 
on. This is done well in advance of the 
tentative offering date, Dealers, in turn, 
size up their probable market; and 
when the sales date is named, consider- 
able sales spade work has already been 


accomplished. 


Speedy Sales 


From the middle of 1942, roughly, a 
similar process began to gain in effec- 
tiveness in case of special offerings. By 


Autumn, it was noticeable that 


“spe- 
cials” with a wide investor appeal were 
usually subscribed on the Exchange 
floor in a short time. A notable differ- 
ence existed between such subscriptions 
and the applications for new issues in 
the flush 1920's. Back there, a popular 
new bond or stock was frequently so 
much sought after that many applicants 
received none at all. Under the special 
offering system on the Stock Exchange 
every applicant receives at least a part 
of the stock he seeks, the apportionment 
being made strictly on the percentage 
relationship of the number of shares 
he applies for to block 
offered. A satisfaction of in- 


vestors ensues, along with a desired dis- 


the entire 


greater 


tribution of offered stock as widely as is 
possible. 

Under the special offering system it 
is possible to effect distribution of a 
block of stock through Exchange facili- 
ties, an item of considerable importance 
to the firm sponsoring a sale. The 
Exchange market is centralized in one 
place. From the country-wide offices of 
member and correspondent firms a na- 
tional interest in listed securities is 
focussed on that place. A special offer- 


ing may, therefore, be made with fewer 


of the details which accompany an 
offering of securities in very many 
places, and lightened details usually 


mean lessened expense and time saved. 
With 


broker’s advantages found in special 


one more reference to the 
offerings, this side of the picture may 
be ended— 

Recognizing the concentrated effort 
necessary to the liquidation of a large 
block of stock with reasonable speed 
in the seller’s interest, the Stock Ex 
change permits broker participants to 
receive a commission higher than the 
auction market commands. The profit 
motive remains an attractive one in 
American business, to which brokers are 
no more immune than any other busi- 
ness men. 

The investing public unquestionably 
likes certain features of special offer 
ings, to wit: 

The stock “offered special” carries a 

single firm price; 

The seller pays the commission, the 

buyer pays none; 

Although the same stock could often 

have been obtained on the Ex- 
change prior to an offering, there 
is something about a “special” sale 
—when the price is thought fair— 
investor interest. 


that arouses 


Labor Saving 


Many investors during busy periods, 
when their own time is much absorbed 
by personal occupations, are inclined to 
avoid the inquiry and research neces- 
Sary to the selection of stocks to suit 
them. Matters of past earnings, current 
earnings and assets, dividend records, 
charted price fluctuations over the 
shorter or longer past, entail tedious 
work. A short-cut to decisions is often 
afforded by announcement to an in- 
vestor of a special offering, sponsored 
by Stock 


which have the facilities for research as 


Exchange member firms 
the investor knows. Labor and thought 


(continued on page 16) 
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Dividend Payments on Common 
stocks Listed on Stock Exchange 


FULL survey of cash dividend 
A payments on common stocks of 
corporations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange shows that 1942 brought 
no sweeping decline such as dour 
prophets forecast when the changeover 
of American industry to war production 
began. 

Of the 834 listed equities at the year- 
end, 648 paid dividends during the 
twelve months; 143 companies paid 
more than in 1941; 232 companies paid 
the same as in the preceding year, and 
273 paid less. Considering the same 
array of corporations in 1942 and 1941 
(they are presented by groups in the 
table), 33 more companies paid com- 
mon stock dividends in 1942 than in 
1941. 


The aggregate total of last year’s divi- 


dend payments on common. stocks, 
amounting to $1,997,461,000, was 12.1 
per cent less than in 1941, 

The effect of altered conditions re- 
sultant from the war effort was, nat- 
urally, more pronounced among some 
groups than the over-all statistics reveal. 
The automotive industry is hailed by 
government and citizenry alike as offer- 
ing a shining example of effectiveness 
when a national emergency calls for 
tremendous production. Swung speedily 
away from its ordinary lines of output, 
costs cut into profits in the automobile 
field and stockholders’ return was re- 
duced 37.4 per cent for the year. No 
other listed stock group experienced so 
substantial a decline. 

The chemical stocks, feeling the effect 


of shortages in some directions as well 





as the force of expense in developing 
new products, declined 20.4 per cent 
in dividend distributions. The tobacco 
group declined 20.9 per cent. Building 
construction companies experienced 
burdens too familiar to require repeti- 
tion and dividend disbursements de- 
clined 25 per cent from the 1941 aggre- 
gate. 

On the other side of the picture, sig- 
nificance could be attached to the 10.2 
per cent increase of railroad dividends 

. not because of the increase itself but 
for the reason why the upturn was not 
larger. The carriers, in a tremendous 
trafic year with proportionate net earn- 
ings, acted to improve their credit stand- 
ing instead of being being generous to 
shareowners. Debt was reduced by the 
application of revenue, to an extent ap- 
proximating $250,000,000, Nevertheless, 
a number of the larger systems rein- 
stated dividends after a long period of 


stockholder drought, and in some in- 


Estimated 


Aggregate Amount of Per 
Dividend Payments: Cent 
1941 1942 Change 
$ 14.129.000 $ 16.870,000 19.4% 

252.400,000 157.916.000 —37.4 
18.186.000 39.258.000 —18.5 
28.409.000 21.302.000 —25.0 
17,077,000 16.165.000 — 5.3 
259.493.000 206.429.9000 —20.4. 
66.575,000 62.594.000 — 6.0 
24.710.000 20.888.000 —15.5 
56.242.000 52.336.000 — 6.9 
131,050,000 112,277,000 —14.3 
2.835.000 2.340.000 —17.5 
12.163.000 11.198.000 — 7.9 
88.080,000 73.560.000 —16.5 
110.608.000 103.639.000 — 6.3 
14.463.000 13.759.000 — 4.9 
232.195.000 202.165.000  —12.9 


160.640.000 
126.920.000 
10.040.000 
8.447.000 


177.058,000 110.2 
119.610.000 5 
8.468.000 
8.454.000 i: 62 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS IN 1942 OF COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

No. of Number Number Number 

Issues Number Paying Paying Paying Paying 

Listed Cash Dividends Increased Same Reduced 

(12/31/42) 1941 1942 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
Amusement ....... 14 9 11 6 2 3 
Autemepile . ...+..+ & 14 19 12 12 55 
RM Re Be 13 16 1 8 1 
Building . 25 18 18 1 2 15 
hachiees & Office Equipment 9 8 8 1 i 3 
Chemical . . en 60 61 13 12 36 
Electrical Equipment ; oo = 14 15 2 5 f 
Farm Machinery . . . . . 6 5 5 1 2 2 
WUE a ce. gt i Se) et) 24 24 5 8 11 
Food a ak igh. ree 15 46 9 18 19 
ee ae ee ee 4 4 1 0 3 
Leather. . Bsa ce Cop ay 8 8 ] 2 5 
Machinery & Metal . . . . 76 63 66 13 24 29 
Mining. ct na) ar 21 22 5 8 9 
Paper & Publishing . ore 21 22 5 1] 6 
Petroleum . . i 3 eae 30 32 4 17 ll 
Railroad . . . oe ee 10 46 13 22 1] 
Retail Mere handising ie. on Oe 19 51 1] 19 21 
Rubber &@ Tire. «=. «=. - 7 5 5 0 3 2 
Shipbuilding & Operating . 10 9 9 5 3 1 
Steel, Iron & Coke ... . 37 31 31 5 9 17 
Textile 23 18 19 8 5 6 
Tobacco . . 19 17 17 Z 6 9 
All Public Utilities : 17 28 29 4 16 9 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad 24 1] 13 | 1 2 
Foreign Companies 13 1] 12 4 6 2 
Miscellaneous 18 9 9 ] 1 1 
Total . 834 615 648 143 232 273 


113.364,000 104.064.000 — 8.2 
19.760.000 18.198.000 — 7.9 
73.696.000 58.330.000 —20.9 
306.938.000 290.601.000 — 5.3 
35.049.000 12.996,000 122.7 
51.453,000 51.849.000 _ 0.8 

6.274.000 5.107.000 —18.6 

$2.271.196.000 $1.997.461.000 —12.1% 











stances the rates of established divi- 
dends were increased. 

[t seems worthy of notice that pub- 
lic utility company dividends declined 
only 5.3 per cent for the year. This 


group was, of course, benefited by 
largely increased demands for power, 
light, heat and transportation; still it 
could be assumed after the United States 
entered the war that rigid rates for 
services in the face of higher costs would 
have an adverse bearing on net earn- 
ings. 

The fact that nearly half of the listed 
amusement companies increased their 
1942 


surprising, although allowance should 


dividend payments for was not 
be made for the fact that backed-up 
receipts of earnings from England acted 
to lift some moving picture profits last 
year. 

Petroleum company dividends, as the 
table shows, receded a shade more than 


the average for all the groups. In point 


of dollars, the $30,000,000 decline was of 
importance to owners of the stocks, al- 
though the market action of oil shares 
during the year suggested that the posi- 
tion of petroleum investments was not 
greatly disturbed. A similar phenom- 
enon was made evident in case of the 
rubber group, among which - share 
prices advanced on the year despite a 
decline of 15.7 per cent in aggregate 
cash dividends. 


(continued on page 12) 


Ratio of Investment 
Income to Total 
Income Falls 


N recent years the proportion of na- 

tional income in the United States 
in the form of dividends and interest 
to the estimated total income from all 
sources has tended to decline. 


Particulars of this movement which 


the chart below shows graphically in- 
clude such as these: when income in 
1929 Was estimated at $83,365,000,000, 
dividends and interest accounted for 
14.1 per cent of it; in 1932, with a total 
income of a little less than $40,000,000,- 
000, those items increased to 20.8 per 
cent of the whole; in 1937, with the 
estimated national income back to $71,- 
500,000,000, interest and dividends were 
calculated at 13.7 of the total. 

Last year, with total income estimated 
at $1 17,000,000,000, the ratio of interest 
and dividends to this sum was only 8 
per cent. The expectation that national 
income from all sources in 1943 will 
show a material increase over 1942, sug- 
gests a further fall—perhaps a sharp one 
—in the ratio of the income to be de 
rived from investments in securities. 

An inference to be drawn from the 
figures is that the old-time American 
“money power” bugaboo is taking a 


terrific beating in these war times. 
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A FOUNDATION STONE 


OF OUR 
FUTURE ECONOMY 


By ERNEST OBERHUMER, Dr. Rer. Pol. 


N the Nineteenth Century investing 

in securities developed into a major 
feature of the American economy. 
There it has remained. Nevertheless, 
the question, What will happen to se- 
curities in any change of our economy? 
has become important in connection 
with current events. 

Current events can readily be classi- 
fied into two groups: events hinging on 
the war, and those involved in an acute 
stage in the evolution of the social 
economy. 

There are no indications that the out- 
come of the war should affect the basic 
position of securities as such. It would, 
of course, affect securities prices resulting 
from changes in business conditions or in 
the financial standing of corporations. Al- 
ready one can see, however, that changes 
in our social economy are likely to af- 
tect basically the institution of securities. 

We are aware that our social economy 
is in a stage of such fundamental alter- 
ation that its future structure cannot be 
clearly seen. But its outlines are fore- 
cast in public utterances which fill many 
discussions of the liberal members of 
the House of Lords, in London, and 
are heard all over the globe. Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice-President of the United 
States, one of the leading representatives 


of these thoughts has sought to sketch 















some forms of Our coming economy in 
his speeches. 

One of the most perplexing of eco- 
nomic questions, vitally interesting to 
Americans, is this: 

How may the national buying power 
be maintained on a level with produc- 
tion? 

The Future Price Area 

In the course of solution, such a 
weighty problem will possibly if not 
certainly, affect the general profit: mar- 
gin and even the existence of some com 
panies or even entire industries. But 
there are no indications that any 
changes in prospect will deny the in 
stitution of securities. 

We may, therefore, expect securities 
to remain as a major feature of our fu 
ture economy. 

One can readily see that there cannot 
be a “one wav” market but that there 


must be many cross-currents in the for- 


mation of prices. So it is cbvious that 
investment policies ought to be open 
minded and flexible as never before. A 
few facts can, however, be pointed out 


which may help in making decisions. 


Over the last fifty years industria! 


share prices showed a definite upward 
trend, indicating a similar trend in the 
national economy. As security prices re 
lect the national economy with an eye 
toward the future, they will vary with 
alterations in the national economy. 

The current outlook justifies the ex 
pectation that the long-term trend in 
American security prices will continuc 
the general uptrend of the last tifty 
vears. 

Aside from factors determining the 
long trend, short-term factors need be 
considered by the short-term trader for 
the sake of their temporary effect on 
security prices. Clearly visible among 


them are price-inflation and war taxes. 


The question whether or not securi 
ties ought to be bought at this time 
arises because share prices are in a 
crucial area. The “Dow-Jones Indus 


trial Averages” over a period of fifty 








years fluctuated in numerous cycles 
lasting from two to six years. Within 
each cycle prices often declined 50 per 
cent from top levels. The interesting 
point is that there has been a distinct 
trend upwards in the bottom forma- 
tion; the following low average-prices 


were registered, in round numbers: 





1597—40 1917—05 
IgQ03—42 1932 4I 
1907—53 1933—04 


1g42—g2 


The tops of the corresponding cy- 
cles, disregarding the highs of 1929 and 
1937, rose from 77 in 1899 to 160 in 
1938. Thus the day-to-day fluctuations 
of share prices took place in steadily 
rising price areas, and the current one 
lies between 85-160. These price areas 
obviously represent the appraisal value 
of American industry at various times, 
depending on the capacity and the rate 
of profit at which it is operating. Does 
it not appear reasonable to consider 
the twenty points between 85-105 at 
the low side of the current price con- 
stitute a buying area? 

The 


whiche shares were selling only recently 


low price earnings ratios at 
merely illustrated the relative low level 
of this price area for securities. At 
1942 lows, the railroad shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange sold at 
3.25 times last year’s earnings, the util- 
ities 4.5 times and the industrials 5.3 
times. 

Only a complete change of the cur- 
rent yardstick for share prices could 
change the location of the buying area 
in relation to its fifty-year trend. But 
our previous analysis does not indicate 
that this has happened and, therefore, 
I may assume that the general uptrend 
of our national economy will continue, 
until definite evidence to the contrary 
becomes available. 

In calculating, on the other hand, 
the probable limits for price apprecia- 
tion resulting from production expan- 


sion, the upper limit of 150/160 in the 


10 


Dow-Jones Industrial Averages, ought 
to be clearly kept in mind barring a 
serious currency inflation. It would be 
a great fallacy to compare the current 
price level with the highs for 1929 
(381) or even 1937 (194), which were 
results of The 


clearer this is recognized, the safer in- 


speculative activity. 
vestment policies will become. 

There is a definite possibility that 
the efforts to stabilize production and 
consumption may cause future fluctu- 
ations of security prices to occur within 
narrower limits, and may tend to raise 
the current customary price-earnings 
ratios. The stabilization of supply and 
demand and a greater volume of pro- 
duction resulting from the efforts to 
raise the minimum standard could en- 
tirely offset the price-depressing effects 
of a smaller net income caused by a 


narrowed profit margin. 


The Future Securities Portfolio 

If the assumption that share prices 
today are in a general buying area is 
correct, the question arises as to which 
type of securities should be bought? 

Considering all factors involved, an 
investment portfolio must today, more 
than ever, be properly balanced in 
highest grade bonds, medium = grade 
bonds, and shares, to best survive the 
potential risks and uncertainties of our 
period, as each type of security is de- 
signed to meet specific requirements. 

For a selection of equity shares the 
following points may be helpful: 
research work 


Industries built on 


(chemical industry), on qualified 


workmanship (electrical equipment), 


on general economic needs (steels, 
minerals, autos, rubber, farm equip- 
ment) will probably be conducted on 
a basis not too different from. their 
current ones and may, therefore, be in- 
cluded in a portfolio. The most desir- 
able companies among them should 
be those which are active in the pres- 
ent war economy and which have at 


the same time prospects for continued 


activity in the post-war period. Earn- 
ing power, ability to maintain finan- 
cial integrity during a period of strain, 
and the outlook 


post-war are the 


determining factors. The ability to 


maintain dividend cannot 


payments 
be overlooked in view of the _possi- 
bility that during the current phase of 
evolution of the social economy the 
regular sources of income may be tem- 
porarily disrupted. 


Industrial Outlook 

Some industries may shrink due to 
new competition (coal); new indus- 
tries, helped along greatly through the 
war necessities will develop (plastic in- 
dustry, synthetic rubber industry, avia- 
tion), possibly giving the coming pe- 
riod their ear-mark, as the automobile 
and radio industries did during the 
1920’s. 

Merchandising organizations seem 
to have an assured long-term prospect, 
as they serve the needs of the popu- 
lation whatever the type of merchan- 
dise to be distributed will be. 

Industries rendering essential _ ser- 
vices to the public (banks, loan com- 


milk 


tion, electric light and power) may 


panies, production, transporta- 


emerge in a considerably different 
status In Our coming economy. Com- 
panies with heavy commitments out- 
side of the United States harbor the 
uncertainty of future international ad 
justments. 


The 


peace stocks today lack their former 


distinctions between war and 
significance, as a vastly larger part of 
industrial capacity than heretofore is 
participating in the war economy in 
one form or another. The fact that a 
stock is selling near or below its “net 
quick asset” value, becomes important 
only in a purely inflationary market. 
Bonds of reorganized railroads de- 
serve favor. Their revaluation has its 
foundation in conservative reorganiza- 
tion plans formulated after searching 


(continued on page 17) 
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(ommon Stock Yields — Material 


For Investment Research 


‘CORDS of current and past ac- 
R complishment supply the anchor 
post for investment analysis of indus- 
tries and securities; therefore, dividend 
yields on common stocks comprise some- 
thing more than a subject for casual 
study, As background for the examina- 
tion of individual common stocks in 
1943 in respect to income return, the 
story of 1942 has points of practical in- 
terest for the investor, 

The median yield of 132 common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange which have paid cash divi- 
dends consecutively for 25 years or 
longer was 6.6 per cent on December 31 
last. This average was calculated on the 
basis of cash dividends for 1942 and 
prices at the year end. A “median yield” 
is the middle yield in a group of yields 
arranged in order from highest to 


lowest. 


For 10 Years or Longer 


Including the 132, a total of 278 listed 
equities which have paid consecutive 
dividends for 10 years or longer had a 
median-average yield of 6.8 per cent. 

Applying dividend research broadly, 
and on the same basis as above, a survey 
of all common stocks listed on the Stock 
Exchange ... dividend payers and non- 
payers . showed a median yield of 
6.7 per cent. Confining the statistics 
to dividend-payers alone, the median 
yield was 7.8 per cent. 

These yields were lower than those 
recorded at the end of 1941 on an equiv- 
alent basis, the comparable figures being 
7.6 per cent and 9.3 per cent, respec- 
tively, As a yield is a ratio of dividend 
price to market price, price fluctuations 
have effect upon the yield, and higher 


average prices in December, 1942, than 


in the same 1941 month were reflected 
in the comparative yields. The Dow, 
Jones & Co. averages indicate the price 


differences applying, as follows: 


December 31, 


1942 1941 
Industrials . . . 119.40 110.96 
Railroads . . . 27.39 25.42 
Pub. Utilities . . 14.54 14.02 


Dividend changes during 1942 also 
aided in lowering the average yield 
(see page 7). For dividend-paying is- 
sues, taken by themselves, a decline in 
average yield from 9.3 per cent to 7.8 


per cent is fairly substantial, but hardly 


Median Median 
Y'ld All Y'ld Div. 
Stocks Pavers 


Amusement . ... . 5.8 7.6 
Automobile . . . . . 7.6 8.2 
Aviation ee ne 8.5 
3uilding so fe, . ch OE 5.8 
Bus. & Office Equip. . . 6.5 6.5 
Chemical... s 2» DA 578 
Elec. Equipment . . . 5.9 6.0 
Farm Machinery . . . 5.0 5.0 
Finance... i. s . 65 aa 
Food «<< « » & & Bf 6.7 
Garment . .... . 66 7.8 
Leather a «= & «» & OS 7.9 
Machinery 74 8.1 
Mining . . ..«. « 82 100 
Paper 8.7 9.1 
Petroleum. ..... 49 +3 
Railroad 2 a oF 8.3 
Retail Merch, . . . . 7.9 8.5 
Rubber... « .. 48 5.6 
Ship Bldg & Oper. . . 10.6 = 11.3 
Steel, Iron, Coke . . . 85 8.9 
Textile yw. 8.3 
Tobacco V3 7.6 
Pub. Utilities 7.4 8.7 
U. S. Cos. Abroad 5.7. 10.7 
Foreign Companies 8.7 9.4 
Miscellaneous . . . . 0.7 7.3 

Total pak eae ig, ee 7.8 


catastrophic. The over-all listed stock 
average, that is, the median-average for 
the complete roster, showed a modest 
decline for the year, and when the aver- 
age for each classification is presented 
by groups, room is found for research. 

When the range of common. stock 
dividend yields is examined, a great 
variety is disclosed among listed com- 
mon stocks. Analysis of the list at the 
last year-end resulted in the segregation 
for statistical purposes of 648 dividend- 
paying issues, divided in respect to 
vield at December 31, 1942, final stock 


prices, as follows: 


Per Cent No. of 

Yield Issues 
Under SO og ee S&S ee 
Sp cae ks ce ee es 
ae AD Oe ne kw a OD 
SO — S59 2.2 2. i « w BS 
6) — OF . 2. sc ow s » w@ BY 
IO = FO 5 nw cn ue os @ 
BO sc 
OO) == “SS. a dw kw s 
TOO — TOO 2 san ys s « 36 
Pet -——- EE ga . SF 
2 aS lk Se tC 
ie = 169 2. 2 © i ow es « B 
40 — 49 ....8«+.%« #2 
15.0 pee se Bw oe > 
10 — 169 ....:.. oe 
= WS a hog cc SS ke FS 
180 and-over . «. . « 4 « « 1 


More than half of the issues, it will 
be noted, are grouped within the yield 
range of 5 to 8.9 per cent and approxi- 
mately one-quarter between 5 and 6.9 
per cent, 

The substance of the foregoing tables 
is contained in the fact that the first 
year of America’s participation in the 
war, with resultant rearrangement of 
production facilities on a great scale, 
emphasized the value of close research 
in common stock investment. The yields 
of 1942, when examined from a broad, 
economic viewpoint, depict a triumph 
of large business volume and corporate 
management over rising taxes and pro- 


duction costs. 








A Statute Opens 
New Rail Vista 
(continued trom puge 4) 


reasonable figure, is the accepted mea 
sure of the proposed capitalization 
Which the Commission will approve. 
It is also significant that the maturi 
ties it places upon the new bond issues 


are so remotely dated as to be virtually 


“perpetual” obligations. 


Income a Criterion 

Again, the philosophy of accepting 
“income” rather than value as a basis 
of financing is demonstrated in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Perpetual 4 per cent Consolidated De 
bentures. Created in S89, this issue is 
NOW outstanding or pledged, lo the 
extent of $47g,421,000. It is not secured 
by a lien upon specific property but is 
a “fixed charge upon the income of 
the undertaking.” What is more im 
portant (and this does not appear to 
be generally understood) the issue is 
merely statutory obligation and not 
secured by a trust indenture. Thus, 
default’ does not presuppose bank- 
ruptey nor has the holder any recourse 
to foreclosure. 

Under the statutory provisions, a 
default: merely accords the holders of 
these “perpetuals” voting control un 
ul such default has been cured. Oddly, 
these “perpetuals” are currently selling 
at better levels than many domestic 
} per cent rail bonds where earning 
power is comparable but where the 
mortgage lien on property values is 
vastly greater. This would seem to in- 


licate that property value. as well as 


( 
stated maturity, lose much of their 
sanctity. when measured against. in 
come as a protective factor. 
Acceptance of the “perpetual” obli 
eauion as an instrument of railroad 
financing obviously presents obstacles. 


At the 


to sell such an obligation in the pres 


utset it would be impossible 
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ent market at much better than 60 per 
cent of its par value while sound ac- 
counting practices require it to” be 
stated as a capital liability on the bal- 
ance sheet at 100 per cent of its par 
value. How can the 4o per cent dif- 
ferential be reconciled? 

The British apparently found the an- 
swer as far back as 1863 with the pas- 
sage of the Companies Clauses Act 
which created the Perpetual Debenture 
Stock. In describing this unique f- 
nancing instrument, Part IIL of the 
Act says in part that 

“It is a charge upon the entire 
undertaking prior to all shares of 
stock*** whether ordinary, — prefer 
ence or guaranteed***(and)*** is 
considered as entiding the rights 

and powers of mortgages, except the 
right to require payment of princi- 
pal money.***It is a right to a_per- 
petual annuity payable out of the 


earnings of the concern***.” 


Debenture Stock 


It is significant that although “en- 
titling the rights and powers of mort- 
gagees” this instrument is classed as 
debenture stock. As a stock it may be 
issued at any time in. various series 
of par values and interest rates com- 
patible with the credit of a company 
at the time of issue. In such manner 
the auditing objection is overcome. A 
glance at the official quotation sheet 
of the London Stock Exchange attests 
to the popularity of this device. Of 
the Vast UT AN of fixed income obliga- 
tions traded on that Exchange only a 
handful bear a stated maturity date. 
The others are all of the perpetual 
type. 

Past history is replete with tragic 
examples otf going concerns forced into 
bankruptcy for failure to meet a ma- 
turing capital liability. even though 
such liability represented only a small 
fraction of the entire debt. It is sug- 


gested that perhaps the McLaughlin 


Act will prove the kinetic force to cor- 
rect this evil and awaken the banking 
fraternity to the possibilities inherent 


in the “perpetual” type of obligation. 


Dividend Payments on 
Listed Common Stocks 


(continued from page 8) 


The result of war-stimulated business 
was markedly reflected by dividends on 
stocks of companies owned in_ the 
United States but operating abroad. 
This group includes copper and sugar 
concerns, among others, whose products 
experienced as great a demand as ocean 
transportation permitted — throughout 
the year. Nearly one-third of the listed 
corporations in this category increased 
their payments, helping to bring about 
a gain of 22.7 per cent in total distribu- 
tions to shareowners. 

A kind of dividend stability was dis- 
cernible among the steel, iron and coke 
group of companies. The same number 
~-31 of 37 listed stocks—made payments 
in both 1942 and 1941; while 17 paid less 
in 1942, 5 paid more, for net decline of 
8.2 per cent. Inasmuch as all corpora- 
tions, so far as records reveal, took ac- 
count of the new Revenue Act provi- 
sions, although it was not passed until 
near the vear-end, the relatively small 
decline of steel and iron dividends gives 
especial ground for study of probable 
net profits and dividends next year. 

Steel and iron supply a sturdy corner- 
stone for a great segment of all war 
production. The companies have com- 
pleted, long since, the re-arrangement of 
facilities in order to center on war de- 
mands; furthermore, not all newly con- 
structed production capacity has as yet 
come into action, The extent to which 
such new capacity and its use will work 
to counterbalance the pressure of in- 
creased taxes on the income account 
affords a field for close investment re- 


search. 
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‘The visitor looked ready to start an argu 
ment, as so many visitors to THe Excuanci 
office do, but initial utterances revealed 
that the urge impelling him up ten stories 
was, as one might say, psychoanalytical. 
He wanted somebody to delve into his 
thoughts about industries and stocks and 
get him back on a straight track with noth 
ing but green lights. 

What I mean, he declared after com 
menting to the effect that too much future 
planning was being done for nations and 
individuals in the mass while the average 
investor was left to feel his lonely way 
along a path full of obstacles, is that the 
advice and suggestions I receive are con 
ficting and full of contradictions. 


* *& * 


For example, said he, I pretty well make 
up my mind that, for my own after-war 
planning about the investment of such 
money as I'll have left after paying taxes, 
the railroad equipment stock group con 
tains a lot of substance. When a machine 
is run a long time, it naturally wears out. 
The railroad machine, so I reason, is run 
ning full time and overtime, with the 
prospect of a great deal more wear be- 
fore Hitler and Hirohito are forced to call 
ita day. Such being obvious, a sound de- 
duction would be that the railroads ought 
to buy a flock of cars and locomotives and 
the more old rolling stock the war traffic 
uses up, the greater the buying of equip- 
ment after the war. Is there logic in such 
a point of view? 

* * ~«< 


Wait! Don’t commit yourself, he went 
on, until you hear the rest of it. While I 
am making out an order to buy 25 shares 
of the equipment company that appeals 
most to me, | mention what I am doing, 
and why, to the man sitting in the next 
chair at the broker’s office and he upsets 
everything in a few words. “Well, I don’t 
know, this customer says. “Why are the 





CoOmCVeST CUMT. 








raiircads wearing out their cars and Mo 
gols? In large part because shipping around 
the coasts by steamer is now out of the 
picture, and hauling by motor truck is 
away down—too little gasoline and too 
few tires. The war ends atter a while, see, 
and then what? Big trafhe falls, what 
there is left goes partly back to the ships 
and the trucks, the railroads won't need 
so many cars. If you want to put your 
money into transportation In some way, 
he goes on, ‘why don’t you get yoursell 
some air transport stock like I’m doing?’ 
So I tear the order up and listen to that 


customer some more about aircraft stocks. 


Just the same, | keep thinking about 
the equipments, until a man who used to 
he an investment counsellor and now ts in 
real estate but keeps his eye on economic 
developments, so he told me, seemed to 
put the clincher on the whole business. 
He says, “The railroads have reached such 
a state of efficiency that they don't need 
cars like they used to. They are handling 
so-many per cent more trafhe with so-many 
fewer cars than they did ten years ago. 
They are so efficient that, after the war, 
if trafhe shrinks, they may need hardly 
any cars at all. Why don't you buy a good 
real estate mortgage and have peace of 
mind?’ 

Well, after that it appears as though I'd 
better study up on air transport and heavy 
industry, also the food store situation and 
the rubber company outlook. But at the 
brokerage office they had a railroad ex 


pert make a speech in the customers’ room 
alter the market close the other day, and 
he discussed competition. “The railroads,’ 
he says, “have always been successiul in 
meeting the competition of ships, canals, 
motor vehicles and what not. See what the 
future holds for them! Reconstruction ot 
war damage, replacements of shortages, 
new construction should keep trathe high 
tor years. War-time rail earnings will aid 
the carriers in modernizing their facilities 

replace their equipment with new roll 
ing stock embodying the latest’ gadgets 
produced through transportation ingenuity 
grown out of experience in the greatest 
Under 


stand? This expert not only foresaw the 


trafic period of our history 


buying of a lot of new cars and locomo 
tives—he could see them laying in a 
new car and locomotive in place of every 


old one! 


I mention this forecast to a neighbor ot 
mine in Westchester who ts a bank trust 
officer, thinking much of the time about 
railroad bonds, I imagine. “The railroads 
might consider doing what the expert 
thinks they may do, he says, ‘but our 
slant is diflerent —decidedly so. We have 
to consider people's money —as though | 
wasnt doing the same thing, thinking 
about my own—‘and while the roads may 
have a great deal of trafic after the war, 
they are learning the value of one great 
item during the war. That is economy. 
Economy should be good for their credit 
and their bonds. But, practicing economy, 
the roads will probably buy exactly as 
many new cars and locomotives as they 
need and no more.’ 

This final observation seemed _ sensible, 
we told the visitor editorially. Economically 
sound, too, and providing an investor with 
material for close research. The visitor 
gave us a hard look and went away, grop 


ing blindly for the door knob. 
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9/16 
9/23 


Date 
3/12 


Shares 


Issue 

The Bon Ami Co. “B” 
Publie Serv. Corp. of N. J. 

7? 
Burlington Mills Corp. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 
G. C. Murphy Co. hoa 
The United Gas Imp. Co.. Pid. 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Radio Corp. of Am. Ist Pfd. 
Continental Insurance Co. 
U.S. Industrial Aleohol Co. 
Snider Packing Corp. . . 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 
General Baking Co., Pfd. 
The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Natl. Malleable & Steel 

Castings Co. ee 
Wm. Wrigley. Jr. Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.. enc.. 

Pid. oa 
General Electrie Co. 
The Pure Oil Co. . 
The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Hercules Powder Co. , 
National Distillers Prod. Corp. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Food Fair Stores, Ine. 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 


Plymouth Oil Co. 


Shares 
Issue Offered 
Abbott Laboratories, 

Pfd. oe 639 
The Firestone Tire & 

Rubber Co. - » FESO 
Revere Copper & Brass. 

Inc.. 544 Pid. . 2.780 
Atlas Powder Co. 1.000 
Clark Equipment Co. 2.600 
Liggett & Myers To- 

baceo Co. “B” 7.500 


Offered 


2,958 


630 
2.500 
5.000 
2.000 
1.000 
2.500 
3.800 

20.700 
1,220 
2.600 
1.500 
3.500 
2.839 

500 

9.214 


1.500 
2.500 


2.900 
28.700 
9.900 
10.000 
1.600 
3.000 
7.000 
5.000 
10.000 
17.000 
20.000 
12.800 
9.300 
9.000 
15.000 


Price 
107 
15 
66 
19 
30°56 


6314 


Price 


37% 


117 
18h, 
501 
591, 

100% 

354 
3414 
19\4 
1914, 
34°% 
29 
14 
254% 

114% 
17° 


52 
3614 
26 

8% 
17% 

154 
191, 
26 
59 
254 

1614 

28 

23% 

10 

19 


12° 


Special 


Comm. 
$1.50 
50¢ 
92:25 
$1 
65¢ 


$1.10 


Market 
Value 


$110,555 


73.710 
15.313 
252.500 
118.500 
100.500 
88.750 
130.150 
398.475 
60.390 
90.350 
43.500 
19.000 
71,330 
57.125 


$39,969 


70.875 
130.000 


105.850 
746.200 

87.863 
477.500 
246.400 
148.500 
182.000 
295.000 
252.500 
786.250 
560,000 
300.800 

93.000 
171,000 
185.625 


at $3,233,234, were distributed before withdrawal occurred. 


The following is a summary of special offerings for the period: 


COMPLETED 


Special 

Comm, 
$1 
$2 
50¢ 
$1 
$1 
$2 
$1 
$1 
62 l 2 
$] 
75¢ 
75¢ 
50¢ 
65¢ 
$2 


90¢ 


15¢ 


$1 


$1 
30¢ 
35¢ 
90¢ 
$3 
$1 
50¢ 
$1.15 
50¢ 
15¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 


No. of Shares 


Sold 
223 
5.210 
130 
183 


2.550 


3.607 


Value 
$23.86] 
78,150 
28.380 
8.967 


77.456 


229.045 


with a market value of $18,891,611, were completed. Eleven were withdrawn. Of the latter offerings, 


Shares 
Date Issue Offered 
9/24 Fruehauf Trailer Co. 5,000 
9/25 Sears. Roebuck & Co. 22.000 
10/9 Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 20.500 
10/13 American Can Co. 8.000 
10/21 Crane Co. 28.000 
10/30 Walgreen Co. <= «= « One 
11/2) Amer. Pwr. & Lt. Co. $5 P.d. 29,000 
11/4 Parke. Davis & Co. 23.000 
11/9 Gaylord Container Corp. 1.333 
11/12 Cluett, Peabody & Co.. Ine. 17.750 
11/13 Kennecott Copper Corp. 50.000 
11/13 Phelps Dodge Corp. 50.000 
11/16 The Cuneo Press. Ine. 3.000 
11/19 Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 21.400 
11/20 Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 16,000 
11/20 International Salt Co. 3.000 

11/27 Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co.. Ltd. - . 15,000 
12/4 The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 5.000 
12/4 Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. Co. 2.000 
12/8 The Master Electric Co. 1.100 
12/8 Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 20.000 
12/8 Sterling Drug. Ine. 5.818 
12/9 International Paper Co. 65.527 
12/14 Twin Coach Co. - . 12,000 

12/14 E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. - 4 + = = ». eee 

12/23 Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. <i a; ~~ a Qe 

12/23 Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp.. Pfd. 1.810 
12/24 H. L. Green Company. Ine. 3,728 
12/30 The Master Electrie Co. 1.650 
Total 62 Offerings 707.019 


WITHDRAWN 


Shares 

Date Issue Offered 

8/7 Hercules Powder Co. 7.500 
9/14 Underwood Elliott 

Fisher Co. 3.000 


12/2 Sears. Roebuck & Co. . 33,600 
12/4 H. L. Green Co.. Ine. . 15.000 
12/21 Kennecott Copper Corp. 16,800 


Total 11 Offerings 


Price 


5914 $1.15 


37% 
6014 


32 


285% 


101.919 


» $1 


Details of Special Offerings to End of 1942 


The special offering methed for marketing stocks on the New York Stock Exchange which could not readily be absorbed 
in the regular auction market was installed on February 16, 1942. As of January 1, 1943, seventy-three such offerings, 


volving 808,938 shares with a market value of $23,471,515, had been approved. Sixty-two of them, comprising 707,019 


“> 


| etd | 


Market 

Price Value 
1744 $87,500 
54% 1.193.500 
15% = 320,313 
64° =—518.000 
13°4 381.500 
1914 129,938 
19 551,000 
244% = 554.875 

9, 11.164 
30°%4 545.813 
30 1.500.000 
25°6 1,268.750 
19 57.000 
16°. 355,775 
2514 108.000 
4114, 124.500 
21 315,000 
20°% 101.875 
56 112,000 
22° 93,275 
131% 862.500 


56% 330,172 
74 = 507.834 


6% 79.500 
130 871.000 
14% 328.807 
26% 125.661 
31°6—s-117,898 
235% 38,981 
$18,891.61] 


Special 
Sold 


2.345 


Comm. 


1.630 
28.846 
14.309 
13.424 


50¢ 


75¢ 
50¢ 


No. of Shares 


$139,528 


Rs 


In- 


shares 


57 shares, valued 


Special 

Comm. 
60¢ 
85¢ 
15¢ 
95¢ 
25¢ 
50¢ 
60¢ 
75¢ 
10¢ 
60¢ 
10¢ 
40¢ 
60¢ 
35¢ 
50¢ 


65¢ 


50¢ 
50¢ 
$1 

75¢ 
50¢ 
70¢ 
10¢ 
35¢ 





$1.50 
10¢ 
60¢ 


75¢ 


75¢ 


Value 


60.514 
745.183 
457.888 
384,262 
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HE Wilson-Jones Company is a 

manufacturer of loose-leaf books 
and sheets therefor, bound books and 
allied commercial items such as filing 
supplies, metal punches and _ fasteners 
and so on. A humdrum business, fol- 
lowing the even tenor of its way in 
war time? Hardly. 

The awarding recently of a contract 
by the War Department, amounting to 
approximately 20°% of total 1941 vol- 
ume, has launched the company on a 
program of applying its talents to the 
war effort. At present the principal war 
materials under production are machine 
gun cartridge links, fuze caps, electrical 
terminals for airplane wiring, and sun- 
dry parts for gun carriages. The com- 
pany’s regular line of merchandise is 
likewise being. fitted directly or indi- 
rectly into the war pattern through use 
by many Government agencies and in- 
dustrial concerns now geared to war- 


time operations. 








Like many other business organiza- 
tions whose processes involve extensive 
manutacturing techniques, priorities on 
certain raw materials have forced the 
company to employ substitutes wher- 
ever possible. To meet the exigencies of 
this situation, Wilson-Jones has altered 
its production methods somewhat 
through the use of plastics, wood 
formed fibre and case board in order to 
continue the manufacture of numerous 
items which would otherwise be pro- 


hibited under the restricted steel quotas. 
Five-Year Result 
A summary of sales and net profits 


for the five fiscal years ended August 


31, 1942, is as follows: 


Sales Net Profits 


eee $6,952,363 $518,861 
EQAD) wiccc cies: 5,060,225 411,552 
TQ aay6.ci0a' ars 4,546,771 321,693 
oo ee 4,198,787 95,054 


iat augue 4,425, 00 32,552 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 


272,800 Shares of Common Stock + Par Value $10 « Ticker Symbol: WL J 


The company and subsidiaries have 
no funded debt. Gross assets at August 
31, 1942, the end of the fiscal year, were 
$5,281,889. Current assets at the same 
time stood at $3,832,588, including $1,- 
677,566 cash and United States Treas- 
ury securities, while total current lia- 
bilities amounted to $1,018,894. 

The company’s regular products are 
marketed under the well-known trade 
names “I-P,” “DeLuxe,” “Shaw” and 
“Tatum.” Distribution flows through 
trade distributors consisting of retail 
and wholesale stationers, manufacturing 
stationers and converters, book binders, 
printers and newspaper publishers and 
supply houses catering to banks, schools, 
county registries, etc., and cover the en- 
tire United States. In addition, the com- 
pany maintains a sizeable sales force of 
its own, Manufacturing plants are op- 
erated in Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, with sales and 
merchandise offices located in New 


York, Boston and San Francisco. 


























Do the “Averages” Aid or Hinder 
Average Investors? 


(continued from page 2) 


range in 1934, the final figure of the 
vear was only about 4 “points” different 
(higher) from the last average price of 
135. 

\ casual look at the narrow range of 
1934 would suggest that capital growth 
investors had not had much opportu 
nity in that vear slight indeed, as 
compared with 1942 when the stock in 
dex advanced substantially in the later 
months. But see exactly what the op 


portunities were, taking representative 


stocks: 
Advance 
1934 trom Low 
Highest Lowest Last — to Last 
Air Reduction = 113 913% 112! 20% 
Amer. Mach. & 

Foundry 23% 12% 23! 107. 
Caterpillar Tr.. 38% 23 3734 «14% 
Cerro de Pasco. 444% 30'4 44 1334 
Com. Invest. Tr. 61 353%, 58 22% 
Eastman Kodak.116!5 79 112 33 
Penick & Ford.) 67 4452 647%, 2014 
Philip Morris 483, 111% 47% 353 
United Carbon 30%, 35 49! 1414 


The 


picked, simply to show how, without 


stocks are, of course, hand- 
a brisk rising tide pictured by the in- 
dustrial average price, close study of in 
dividual issues held opportunity for the 
Investor in capital growth. At the same 
time, many stocks, as in 1942, moved 
with slight regard for the index. They 
lost a lot of ground in fact. 

It all boils down to the lesson that 
generalities dealing with common stock 
price movements usurp no part of the 
place filled by careful, intelligent  re- 
search into property values and earning 
power when investment for capital 
growth is the order of the day. And as 
to dividends—note that all the stocks in 
Table I and Table II are dividend pay- 
Table I are 


stocks used in compiling the Dow, Jones 


ers, and half of them in 


& Co. industrial stock average! 


No recommendation of or solicitation of 


wn order to buy or sell any of the securities 
mentioned in the foregoing text ts intended, 
the lists heing merely illustrative of the text. 





Institute’ s Spring 


HE Spring term of the New York 


Institute of Finance, successor to 
the New York Stock Exchange Insti 
tute, is scheduled to opén on Febru- 
ary 2 in an atmosphere emphasizing 
military instruction. The courses will 
include military drill, organization and 
tactics; celestial navigation, mathe 
matics for the soldier and army “paper 
work”: German, 


military colloquial 


Japanese; also instruction in radio 
fundamentals. 
All told, more than 25 courses will 


he offered. Brokerage procedure will be 


16 


Courses, Feb. 2 


illuminated in a half-dozen different 
courses, including a short-period course 
designed to lessen the employment prob- 
lem in the financial district. The reor- 
ganization railroad situation, to be 
studied from several angles, already 
has attracted 125 registrants for the 
course to be devoted to it. 

Courses in securities analysis, account- 
ing and Federal income tax practice are 
to be presented. Instruction will be 
under the direction of recognized spe- 
cialists in the various fields. 

Generally, the courses will extend 


from four to fifteen weeks. 


Special Offerings 


(continued from page 6) 


are saved; salient facts about a particu 
lar stock are laid before a prospective 
buyer under auspices in which he has 
confidence, and he can decide quickly 
whether to act or not. 

Of advantage to the investor is the 
fact that, in preparation for a_ special 
offering, the participating firms and 
their personnel concentrate _ statistical 
study upon the task in hand. In solicit 
ing the attention of purchasers, the 
brokers act in a capacity similar to a 
merchandiser of goods . bringing 
forward the data which point up the 
significant features of the stock offered. 
A special offering can be the medium 
for the dissemination of down-to-date 
statistical information about a corpora- 
tion which previously had received little 
publicity. 

The seller of a stock in quantity in 
a special offering receives a valuable 
service. In a single operation, often a 
matter of minutes, he clears up a seri 
ous marketing transaction which, under 
another method, might require days. He 
avoids the chance of price fluctuations 
making inroads upon his net proceeds, 
for the price he will receive is known 
to him before the sale, just as the price 
to the investor is known by the latter 
before he elects to buy. 

Special offerings are a direct result 
of unusual conditions. With a return to 
larger volume, more general speculative 
activity in listed issues—in other words, 
a broader public interest in stocks than 
is evidenced in these troubled times— 
the auction market should eventually 
functions 


hill completely its normal 


again. In the meantime, both large 


holders of stocks who desire speedy 
marketability, and a wide array of in 


vestors, are being well served. 


/ oundation Stone of 
Future Economy 


(continued from page 10) 


studies of traffic, earnings, capital, road 
structure and future prospects. Usu- 


ally the investment has been reduced 


»y about one-third and fixed manda- 
tory charges have been reduced to 
about one-third of the old figure. Thus 
the old bonds have been placed on 
a sound basis of valuation. This makes 
for stable markets where they have 
reached their full market value, but 


in many cases the markets have not 
yet adjusted themselves to _ these 
changes. 

Logical selections from the point of 
view of inflation appear to be shares 
representing “readily marketable stored 
substance values.” Copper shares, for 
instance, seem to have lost favor as 
inflation hedges. While their stored 
substance values are readily admitted, 
it is felt that aluminum and magnesium 
tend to be used where copper was 
used before, which may affect the 
stored copper substance. 


Oil shares appear to be good infla- 


tion hedges, particularly since the syn 
thetic rubber industry is likely to be- 
come a new and important consumer 
of oil products. 

Industrial shares of leading compa 
nies which have been thoroughly de 
flated, simply for the reason that they 
are not benefited by the war economy, 
should have a particularly strong posi 
tion at the return of peace economy. 
Inflation elements will contribute, as 
these shares are selling at so much 
lower ratios to assets than other in 
dustrial companies which are kept un 


usually busy during the war. 





| 1. Shares Listed (Mil.) 1.471 1.47] 1.471 1.463 
| 2. Share Issues Listed . (No.) 1.238 1,242 1.243 L232 
| 3. Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 72.993 67.156 67.207 58.237 
1. Bond Issues Listed tei (No.) 1.136 1.142 1.144 1.173 
| 5. Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1.207 1.208 1.210 1.208 
6. Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 38,812 37.374 Ey a pA 35.786 
| 7. Market Value of Listed Bonds ; (Mil. $) 70.583 64.544 64.844 55.034 
| 8. Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. $) 109.395 101,918 102.571 90.820 
| 9. Flat Average Price—-All Share Issues ($) 37.57 36.87 37.18 36.06 
10. Shares: Market Value Shares Listed (S$) 26.39 25.41 25.65 24.46 
| 11. Bonds: Market Value Par Value ($) 96.70 96.11 96.48 94.50 
| 12. Stock Price Index (12/31/24—100) (%) 52.6 50.6 51.1 18.7 
13. Shares in Short Interest* (Thou.) 502 551 558 349 
14. Member Borrowings* x Oe ee ee ee (Mil. $) 149 342 357 389 
| Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 1.16 0.91 0.95 1.09 
| 15. N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) 745 748 748 869 
| 16. Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2.445 2.474 2.495 2.943 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 

17. Reported Share Volume (Thou.) 19.313 13,437 15.933 36.390 

Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 743 611 613 1.400 

Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 817 668 674 1.521] 

Ratio to Listed Shares 5 . 5 (%) 1.31 0.91 1.08 2.49 

18. Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) * (Thou.) 17.310 19.610 16.851 

19. Money Value of Total Share Sales* (Thou. $) 352.283 100,475 929.043 

20. Reporter Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 207.079 169.301 266.931 224,737 

Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 7.965 7.695 10,267 8.644 

Daily Average (Exel. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 8.650 8.582 10.984 9.318 

Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . (%) .296 252 403 387 

21. Total Bond Volume (Par Value) * (Thou. $) 192,439 285.683 251.650 

22. Money Value of Total Bond Sales* (Thou. $) 87,421 122.448 116.561 

23. N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 7 5 8 10 

Average Price. ($3) 27,500 27.400 21,667 21.250 
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THERE GO THE WAR PLANES .. THE 





SHIPS .. THE TANKS .. THE GUNS... 





THE AMMUNITION! 





* Beyond the horizon, they flow in constantly increas- 
ing volume to the South Pacific, North Africa, Russia, 
China, India. Wherever the United Nations are carrying 


the war to the Axis, the products of the world’s great- 
est arsenal are speeding. But the fighting men call for 
more .. more! Every new battle front enlarges the 
demand. More .. more! And you can answer the global! 
trumpet call by buying MORE 


UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


For service in subscribing for War Bonds employ the 1,277 
offices of member firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


* 








